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The Manuscripts of the Dead Sea Caves 
Frank M. Cross, Jr. 


McCormick Seminary, and American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 







One spring day in 1947, a shepherd of the Ta‘amireh tribe, 
Muhammad Dib by name, roamed the parched cliffs along the Dead 
Sea looking for a lost sheep. With less singlemindedness than we asso- 
ciate with his ancient profession, he sat down on a rock and threw 
stones at a ragged, round hole in a heavy shoulder of rock opposite him. 
One stone whistled through the opening in the cliff-side; but instead 
of smacking against rock, the stone hit something which shattered. It 
seemed an odd sound to the Bedouin, and he promptly fled, But later 
he returned, reinforced by a colleague or two, and climbed through 
the orifice in the rock. The tribesmen found jars, broken pottery, and 
leather scrolls filling the chamber which opened into the mountainside. 
The cave proved to be the now famous Cave One of the Wadi Qumran 
area, the manuscripts the fabulous “Dead Sea Scrolls,” now more | 
accurately called the Qumran Manuscripts (1Q). 

We do not wish to rehearse the story of how these documents slowly 
found their way into the hands of scholars. It is an often-told tale 
complicated by the troubled times in Palestine and tarnished by intrigue 
and controversy.' 





















The Manuscripts of Cave 1 


Most famous of the finds of 1947 is the Isaiah scroll in the hands 
of the Archbishop of the Syrian Orthodox Community in Jerusalem 












For full account of the history and contents of the first finds in Cave One, see the 
series of articles in the BA beginning with XI:2 (May, 1948). The Principal editions of the 
1947 materials are Burrows, Trever, and Brownlee, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s 
Monastery, Vol. I (The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary), Vol. II, 2 
(Plates and Transcription of the Manual of Discipline), New Haven, 1950-51; and E. L. 
Sukenik, Megillot Genuzot I (Jerusalem, 1948), II (Jerusalem, 1950). For short readable 
surveys of recent studies of these scrolls, see A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls. 
trans., M. Rowley (Oxford, 1952); and H. H. Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford, 1952). The former makes the most exciting reading, but is 
strongly colored by the personal views of its author; the latter is more sober. and contains 
exhaustive bibliographical material. 
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(1Q Isa#). This scroll quite properly created a sensation since it was 
the first major biblical manuscript of great antiquity, older by more 
than a millennium than the Hebrew texts which are the basis of our 
recent biblical translations. While in general it is in the main stream 
which produced the traditional Hebrew text of Isaiah, it shows a number 
of peculiarities, in spelling and in grammar, as well as in the detailed 
readings of its text. In the same lot were an exposition (pesher) of 
Habakkuk, an unknown work related to the Enoch Literature (unpub- 
lished), and the so-called Manual of Discipline (IQS). The last- 
mentioned manuscript contains the rule of the Essenes, a Jewish re- 
ligious party, or more exactly, an apocalyptic and communistic sect 
within Judaism. In some ways it is the most important of the find; it 
will become a major source for the origins and environment of primitive 
Christianity. For example, studies of the Gospel of John and the Johan- 
nine literature are already greatly affected by our new knowledge of 
sectarian Judaism gleaned in part from this document. Parallels in 
thought and terminology are frequent and close. One conclusion is 
difficult to avoid: John, so far from being the creation of Hellenistic 
Christianity, has exceedingly close ties with sectarian Judaism, and may 
prove to be the most “Jewish” of the Gospels. Again, the theological 
vocabulary of contemporary Judaism in both its Hebrew and Aramaic 
branches will be much better known after detailed study of this and 
similar documents. {ts usefulness can scarcely be exaggerated; for the 
task of the New Testament exegete is to determine the meaning of 
Greek words transmitting Semitic terms and Jewish categories, especially 
in the Gospels where the underlying oral tradition is certainly Aramaic. 

From the lot acquired by the Hebrew University in Jerusalem a 
number of interesting manuscripts have been published: a later Isaiah 
scroll, more conformed to the traditional Hebrew text; a scroll describing 
the “War -between the Children of Light and Darkness,” and a collec- 
tion of psalms. The second document gives prescriptions, ritualistic and 
military. for the waging of Holy War recalling the “Wars of Yahweh” 
in the Conquest. A number of details indicate that the document grows 
out of the wars of liberation of the Maccabean period (168-37 B.C.), 
and projects the ideal practice of a Holy Nation engaged with the 
Enemy of God. The hymns in the collection are reminiscent of the 
latest biblical psalms, and more especially the psalms in the prologue of 
Luke. They draw heavily on the Psalter and Prophetic poetry for in- 
spiration, and borrow directly phrases, cliches, and style. However, 
neither in language, spirit, or theology are they biblical. Mishnaic lan- 
guage, apocalypticism, elements of dualism betray their date, and in 
turn confirm the view that the canonical psalter is a collection completed 
in the Persian period. 
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The little world-of biblical scholarship has been turned topsy-turvy 
by the discoveries, to say. the least, and the manuscripts are still in the 
first stages of study..Our concern here will be with the discoveries sub- 
sequent to the grand finds of 1947, and more particularly with. studies 
in current progress in Jerusalem. 


The Search For More Material 


The howling wilderness of Ta‘amireh also has been turned upside 
down in consequence of the finds. Touched off by the initial discovery 
at Cave One, the seven hundred or more Bedouin of this region have 
been scouring the caves and clefts of the wadis and cliffs abutting on 
the Dead Sea—hotly trailed by archaeologists and police. In consequence 
there has been a steady stream of discoveries, some related to the original 
finds, some not. Undreamed of hoards of leather and papyrus, mostly in 
fragments, hav2 come in from ancient hiding places in the desert, and 
continue to come in. As a matter of fact, the chief problem has not been 
lack of available material to buy from Bedouin, or. to excavate in the 
caves, but the limitation of funds for purchase and exploration. It has 
been by means of heroic efforts by Mr. G. Lankester Harding, Director 
of Antiquities, and Pere R. de-Vaux, Director of the Eccle Biblique et 
Archeologique Francaise, that so much of this priceless material is now 
safely in Jordan’s museums and available for scholarly study. 

As soon as conditions permitted, Mr. Harding in association with 
Father de Vaux excavated the first cave (February-March, 1949).2 
They recovered in addition to a large lot of Hellenistic-Roman pottery, 
most of which had been used to store manuscripts, numerous fragments 
of documents. Of these, many were pieces of the documents described 
above. In addition there were fragments of Genesis, Judges, Deuteronomy, 
and in old Hebrew script. of Leviticus. The non-biblical literature 
recovered included a bit of the Book of Tubilees, a work related to 
the Enoch literature, and some wholly unknown works. The material 
from Cave One has been prepared for publication under the direction of 
Father de Vaux and Mr. Harding. Fathers J. T. Milik and D. Barthelemy 
collaborated in studies of the fragments. In addition to the excavated 
remains, other fragments, also originating in Cave One and bought by 
the Palestine Museum. will be published. The missing first two columns 
of the Discipline Scroll are the most impressive of this lot. 

In November and December of 1951, shortly before further dis- 





2. G. Lankester Harding. ‘“‘The Desd Sea Scrolls.’’ Palestine Explor. Quarterly 81. pb. 
112-116: R. de Vaux, ‘‘Post-scriptum: La cachette des manuscrits hebreux,’’ Revue 
Biblique 56, pp. 234-237; ‘‘La grotte des manuscrits hebreux,’’ pp. 586-609: O. R. Sellers, 
‘*Excavation of the ‘Manuscript Cave’ at Ain Fashkha.’’ Bulletin of the Am. Schs. Or. Res. 
114 (April, 1949), pp 5-9. 
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coveries of manuscripts were to be made in the Wadi Qumran caves, 
the ruin standing adjacent to the Wadi, on the plateau between the 
cliffs and the plain of the Dead Sea, was excavated by the Department 
of Antiquities, the Ecole Biblique, and the Palestine Archaeological 
Museum. It proved to be the “community center” of the Essene group 
which inhabited this area of the desert south of Jericho. The first 
excavations in 1951 produced evidence of its relation to Cave One: 
identical pottery was found at both sites. Coins indicated occupation 
in the time of the Procurators and the First Revolt (70 A.D.). Khirbet 





Fig. 2. Cave Four, Wady Qumran, after excavation, 


Qumran underwent a second season of excavation in February-April, 
1953, The excavations were considerably more extensive, opening up most 
of the ruin; the work will be completed in a third season, probably 
beginning in February, 1954. Thanks to the kindness of Pere de Vaux, 
some of the general results of his work last season can be reported. 
The complex of the community center seems to have had a main occu- 
pation beginning no later than early Hasmonean -times in the second 
century B.C., coming to an end with the First Jewish Revolt. This is 
clearly the Essene occupation of the site. Particularly interesting are the 
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remains of a scriptorium, evidently the place where some of our scrolls 
were copied. A long plaster table, inkpots, and a low plaster shelf and 
basin, presumably for ritual washings before or after the scribe engaged 
in work, were all recovered and are presently on display in the Palestine 
Museum. Secondary occupations of the site, as a military garrison by 
the Romans and later by the Jews of the Second Revolt (132-135 A.D.), 
are indicated by alterations to the buildings and other evidence. So far 
as the manuscripts are concerned, the excavations of Khirbet Qumran 
tend to confirm, so far as such evidence permits, both the early date of 
the scrolls, and their origin in an Essene community which radiated 
about Khirbet Qumran. While such conclusions are not demonstrable, 
several lines of evidence are unintelligible otherwise. For example, we 
know that a single scribe contributed a copy of a sectarian work to a 
cave north of the ruin (1Q), and a biblical work to a cave south of the 
ruin (4Q). It seems rather close at hand to suppose that he worked in 
the scriptorium at the community center, which was in use contem- 
poraneously. 

Shortly after the excavations, and the discovery of the Murabba‘at 
caves to be described below, the Bedouin found another cave near the 
first (2Q). Its remains, fragments of Ruth, Psalms, Isaiah, Exodus, 
Jubilees, and a liturgical document, were bought by the Ecole Biblique 
and the Palestine Museum. Immediately an expedition was outfitted 
(in which the American School of Oriental Research was associated ) 
to take the initiative from the Ta‘amireh by exploring the entire area 
immediately north and south of Khirbet Qumran. Explorations te@ok 
place in March, 1952;3 the cliffs between Ras Feshkha to the south 
and Hajar el-Asba‘ to the north were combed, a distance of eight 
kilometers on a line. Two kilometers north of Cave One, the ex- 
plorers came upon a remarkable cache in a cave (3Q) whose roof had 
collapsed in antiquity. Two great inscribed copper strips, tightly rolled 
up, were unearthed. When riveted together, they must have formed 
a plaque nearly 242 meters. long. Unfortunately, the rolls are almost 
completely oxidized so that their unrolling will be difficult. Chemists 
are now at work attempting to devise techniques to use; if they fail 
the scrolls will have to be cut up to recover the inscription. Traces 
of letters, made by the force of pounding, show through the copper 
sheets, and suggest that the document is Hebrew. Probably the docu- 
ment at one time adorned the wall of the community center; certainly 
it was an official document of great importance. 





8. For accounts of the excavations at Khirbet Qumran and the explorations in the vicinitv. 
see G. L. Harding, ‘‘Khirbet Qumran and Wady Murabba‘at,’’ PEQ 84, pp. 104-109; R. 
de Vaux, ‘‘Fouille ‘au Khirbet Qumran,’’ RB 60, pp. 83-106; G. L. Harding and W. L. 

Reed, *‘Archaeological News from Jordan,’’ BA XVI:I (Feb., 1953), pp. 2-20. 
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The expedition explored many caves; only two produced inscribed 
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6:4-9). (Photograph, Palestine Archaeological Museum). 


the caves surrounding a few central buildings where food supplies and 
es water were available, and where official business, study, and worship 
L. were carried on. 
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During the labors of the scholars in the desert, the Bedouin bided | 


their time. When the scholars left they set back to work. The terrain 
of the Judaean desert is too wild to police adequately, and while the 
archaeologist can survive brief forays in its wilderness, the Bedouin 
alone can search systernatically its desolate crags and canyons. The 
Bedouin have no expedition expenses; they have an almost unlimited 
number of workers; and they have the infinite time and knowledge 
required to seek out each cranny of the wilderness. In any case, the 
Bedouin were successful again in finding “manuscript-bearing” caves. In 
a rock niche near the head of the wadi bed they found more fragments 
(6Q). Represented in the little find is a fragment of the “Zadokite 
Work.” This document, long an enigma to scholars, had been recognized 
as related to the Qumran sectarian works as soon as the finds of 1947 
became known; now the view that it is a document originating in an 
Essene community is confirmed. 

The most extraordinary of the discoveries came most recently. 
Bedouin once again were successful in finding the cave. Its chambers 
are hollowed out of the marly bank of the plateau supporting Khirbet 
Qumran, about a stone’s throw from the ruin itself, at the confluence 
of a tributary ravine and the main bed of Wadi Qumran. It is closest 
of the caves to the central buildings of the settlement; at the same 
time it appears from the outside to be merely a hollow produced by 
erosion, and thus had been passed by other searchers. Clandestine opera- 
tions were shortly brought to a halt, and scholars of the Ecole Biblique 
and the Department of Antiquities began excavations in September, 
1952. Including the lots of material bought from Bedouin, and the 
material excavated by scholars, this cave (4Q) has produced the largest, 
and in many respects the most important, finds of any of Qumran 
caves, Cave One not excepted. In process of excavating Cave Four, 
yet another cave was found (5Q). The latter had not been disturbed 
by Bedouin, giving last laurels to the archaeologists in this extraordinary 
treasure hunt. 


The Murabba‘at Caves 


In the midst of discoveries at Qumran, Bedouin were also at work 
in other precincts of the desert. A series of discoveries of literary frag- 
ments was made. While they are unconnected with the finds of an earlier 
date at Qumran, a word about them, before discussing the studies of 
Cave Four materials, will complete our survey of recent finds in the 
wilderness of the Dead Sea. 

In late 1951, documents of a new order began to appear in the 
hands of tribesmen. The documents were recognized as belonging :to 
the era of the Second Jewish Revolt (A.D. 182-185). The principals 
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in the Qumran discoveries, Mr. Harding and Pere de Vaux, set to 
work to find where the fresh discoveries were being made; so that the 
exploitation of the new sources could be stopped. The story of the 
steps by which the caves of Wadi Murabba‘at were gained by Harding 
and De Vaux is fabulous. After the first lot of materia] had been 
bought, clues as to the whereabouts of the site were sought without 
certain results. It was supposed that a small find had been made and 
exhausted. But more manuscripts came from the desert, and it became 
obvious that an important find had been made. Pere de Vaux entered 
directly into conversations with Ta‘amireh both to negotiate purchase 
of inscribed material, and to learn what could be learned from them. 
His approach to them could not be obvious or direct. His end was 





Fig. 4. A Fragment of Excdus (6 7-3) from Wady Murabba‘at. (Photograph, Palestine 
Archaeological Museum). . 


achieved by extraordinary adroitness. At a visit of the Bedouin, when 
a rather high price was suggested for a fragment, Pere de Vaux was 
openly, if. not ostentatiously, horrified. The Bedu spoke eloquently 
of their “operations,” the great caverns in which they worked—forty 
or fifty strong—for days and weeks to recover the pieces presented for 
sale. When De Vaux seemed dubious about their tale, they replied 
(rhetorically ) that if he would only come and see, he would understand. 
He accepted the invitation! Would they take him? Was it possible to 
make the journey? What of the police? They did not renege, but allayed 
his fears. They had sentinels posted in the hills. If police appeared in 
the neighborhood, signals flashed through the wilderness and the work- 
men vanished into “the caverns of the rocks and the clefts of the crags.” 
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De Vaux was reassured. He made a helpful suggestion as well. Perhaps 
he could secure permission from the Department of Antiquities so that 
neither he nor his guides need go to prison if caught. The Bedouin 
thought this a capital idea. So he added another suggestion. Perhaps 
he could prevail on the Director of Antiquities himself to accompany 
them. The Bedu replied that they would be greatly honored. In short, 
when the expedition set out into the desert some weeks later, Harding, 
De Vaux, an Arab foreman, a police escort (!), and the Bedouin were in 
the party, each group thoroughly pleased with the arrangements. 

A three-hour march brought the party into Wadi Murabba‘at in 
one of the most desolate spots in Palestine. They came on the site 
of the caves at a point a little more than three kilometers short of 
the Dead Sea, some 17 kilometers south, eight kilometers west of 
Khirbet Qumran. Their first glimpse of the caves assured them that 
they had come to the right place. A stream of Bedu were fleeing the 
caves; they counted no less than thirty-four clandestine diggers, slipping 
out! Four caves were found, two great ones which contained inscribed 
material and evidence of ancient occupation. Each attained a length 
of some fifty meters, and were about five meters in height and width. 
The Bedouin proved Pere de Vaux’s scepticism ill-founded —to his 
delight—and while their description of the magnificence of the caves 
had been mildly exaggerated. their remarks about the hardships of 
working at the site had been understatement. 

Excavations took place in January and February, 1952. Pere D. 
Barthelemy joined the staff. Half the illicit diggers were hired for 
legitimate overations after they had been given a careful search bv 
the police (during which some of them, while awaiting search, at- 
tempted to “unload hot merchandise” on Pere de Vaux!). There was 
no alternative to using the Bedouin. The size of the caves staovered the 
archaeologists. exceeded their most extravarant hopes, and rendered their 
modest arrangements for work quite inadequate.‘ 

The caves were situated about sixty meters up the side of the 
two-hundred meter high cliff forming the vertical, north face of the 
Wadi. Cave II was of most interest, containing the bulk of the docu- 
ments found, and in a lower chamber beneath the main gallery. a 
stratified deposit beginning with Chalcolithic occupation levels, and in 
series, Middle Bronze, Tron II (9th-6th centuries B.C.), and Roman 
occupation levels. 





The description of Pere de Vaux’s negotiations is told in his article, ‘‘Les grottes de 
Murabba‘at et leur documents,’” RB LX (1953), pp. 245-248. For the full color of the 
events leading to the discovery of the caves. however, one needs to hear the story from 
his own lips. Both Harding (‘‘Khirbet Qumran and Wady Murabba‘at.”’ pp. 105-109), and 
De Vaux (op. cit., pp. 249-275) give excellent detailed descriptions of the work in the caves 
and tell something of the documents recovered 
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The manuscript fragments from Murabba‘at are mostly documents 
of the second century A.D. in Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew. A notable 
exception is a sixth century B.C. papyrus inscribed in archaic Hebrew 
with a list of names and numbers. Actually, the piece is a palimpsest. 
The “underwriting” seems to have been a letter though only a few words 
can be made out now. A few biblical texts were recovered, all from 
the second century A.D.: Genesis, Exodus, Deuteronomy, and Isaiah, 
and one’ phylactery. The biblical documents exhibit a text identical 
with the Massoretic tradition, even in details of orthography. In addition 
there are cursive Aramaic, and Greek business documents, both types 





Fig. 5. A letter of Simon bar Kokheba from Murabba‘at (Photograph, Palestine Archaeo- 
logical Museum). 


frequently bearing date formulae. Several Hebrew letters on papyrus 
were found. They include letters written by Simon ben Kaseba (bar 
Kokheba), leader of the Revolt of A.D. 132-135, to guerillas in the 
Murabba‘at region. One has been published by Abbe J. T. Milik in 
which there is a reference in the laconic text to a group of “neutralists” 
in the war between Rome and the Jewish insurgents. They are called 
“Galileans,” and, as Milik suggests, conceivably may be Christians.° 





5. “Une lettre de Simeon bar Kokheba,’’ RB 60 (1953), pp. 276-294. 
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In any case, the documents of the Second Revolt will greatly illuminate 
a dark period when events of great significance in the history of 
Judaism and early Christianity transpired. 








Two Additional Groups 


In the same general area other caves have been found by the 
persistent Ta‘amireh. One lot comes from Khirbet Mird (at first vaguely 
designated as Wadi Nar), a few kilometers northeast of Mar Saba. In 
February and March 1953, a Belgian expedition explored the site and 
confirmed the provenience of the fragments. The materials purchased 
and excavated contain Arabic papyri, Greek and Christo-Palestinian 
Syriac documents, including fragments of biblical codices, all dating 
from the late Byzantine and early Arabic periods. 

Another lot dates from the era between the two Jewish Revolts, 
and stems from the same circles, in part, as the bulk of the Murabba‘at 
manuscripts and papyri. From the catalogue of finds, two are especially 
exciting and important: a unique group of Nabataean papyri, now 
under study by Abbe J. Starcky, and a version of the Old Testament in 
Greek. The latter document has been published partially by Pere 
Barthelemy.® 

It is a text of the Minor Prophets, from the first century of our 
era, which deftly solves some of the most baffling problems in the 
history of the Greek text of the Old Testament. Traditionally, and by 
the weight of Septuagint scholars, it has been held that the Greek 
Bible traces its linage to an “original” translation (Proto-Septuagint) 
begun in the early third century B.C. in Alexandria, and that this 
standard Jewish translation, passing through various recensions, became 
the official “Septuagint” of the Christian Church in the early centuries 
of our era. But there is evidence that the history of the ‘Septuagint 
is more complex. Biblical] quotations found in Jewish writers, Church 
Fathers, the New Testament, and the text underlying the Jewish Greek 
versions of the second century A.D. (notably Theodotion), seem to be 
based neither on the Septuagint as we know it, nor on ad hoc trans- 
lations by the writers themselves. Many theories have been advanced to 
resolve the difficulties; one recent school of Septuagint study proposes 
that the very attempt to reconstruct a Proto-Septuagint is wrongly con- 
ceived, and that the “Septuagint” of the Church was simply one of many 
Greek translations floating about which was seized upon and made 
authoritative by the sanction and propaganda of the Christian com- 
munity. The new text is decisive evidence on the side of the former 
view. It is not an independent translation, but a revision of the old 
Septuagint translation, certainly originating in Jewish circles before the 








” RB 60 (1953), pp. 18-29 





6. ‘*Redecouverte d’un chainon manquant de I’histeire de la Septante, 
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Septuagint became the Bible of Hellenistic Christianity. Moreover, if 
Barthelemy is right, it is the text used by Jewish translators of the 
second century, the common denominator ‘of Aquila, Theodotion, and 
Symmachus. And finally, it appears on first study to be identical with 
the Quinta of Origen’s Hexapla as well as the version underlying cer- 
tain quotations of the Fathers, notably Justin. In short the new Greek 
version solves many problems for the “Proto-Septuagint” school of 





Pig. 6. A newly-discovered recension of the Septuagint. The fragment shown here contains 
(Col. I) Habakkuk 1:14-2:5; and (Col. II) Habakkuk 2:13-15. Note the Divine Name 
written in Palaeo-Hebrew script (Col il.) (Photograph, Palesine Archaeological 
Museum). 


thought, and raises grave difficulties for defenders of alternate views. 


Work On The Fragments From Cave Four 
We wish to turn next to a more detailed discussion of the studies 
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of the manuscript fragments from Qumran, Cave Four (4Q), which are 
now being prepared for publication in Jerusalem. The fragments belong 
to several lots: the largest single lot belongs to the Department 
of Antiquities of the Jordan Government; smaller groups belong to 
the Palestine Museum, and to the institutions excavating the cave (the 
above-mentioned institutions together with the Ecole Biblique). Thanks 
to Mr. Harding’s efforts the lots have not been scattered; they are 
being studied as a unit at the Palestine Museum. Such a procedure 
is absolutely essential to efficient and speedy publication. It is unfor- 
tunate that the finds of 1947 were split up and separately published; 
it would be disastrous in the case of the fragments of Cave Four. 
The cache of Cave Four consisted entirely of fragments in sizes rang- 
ing from those containing merely a letter, or word or two, to those 
of a column of script, or in a few cases more. Moreover, more than a 
hundred different manuscripts are represented in the find. Thus the 
procedure of preparing the material for publication is greatly compli- 
cated. Were the fragments separated, scholars would have to engage in 
international jig-saw puzzles, putting together photographs from (let 
us say) London, Paris, New York, and Jerusalem; worse, identification 
often hinges on bringing together many small fragments, which are 
similarly lined, on leather of the same color or texture, with identical 
script, or exhibiting more subtle similarities detected only when the 
fragments are examined side by side with the naked eye. Necessarily 
the elaborate task of placing fragments of documents together must 
precede detailed study, much less publication. 





Publication of the recent finds in the Wilderness of Judah, in- 
cluding those of Cave Four, is under the direction of Mr. Harding, 
and Pere de Vaux, who will edit the series of volumes to be prepared. 
All reasonable haste is being made to bring the material to the scholarly 
world. Virtually all of the material will await first publication in the 
editio princeps. This will concentrate efforts of collaborators on the 
main task at hand and speed full publication; on the other hand, 
preliminary publication'of one or two fragments from each lot is plan- 
ned in order to keep the scholarly world abreast of studies as they 
proceed, as well as to gain the benefit of wider discussion for those 
preparing full publication. 


The major lot of Cave Four documents, those purchased from 
Bedouin, were given preliminary cleaning and passed through the first 
stages of identification in the winter and spring of 1953. Abbe Milik 
and Pere Barthelemy collaborated in the work. During the past summer 
the much smaller, excavated lot was similarly prepared and examined 
by the writer. Beginning in the fall the lots were brought together, 
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and systematic preparation, identification, and assembly commenced. 
Working together on the project are Milik and Barthelemy’ of the 
Ecole Biblique, Mr. John Allegro of Oxford, and the staff of the 
American School of Oriental Research, Director James Muilenburg and 
the writer. 

The first steps in preparing the manuscripts are quite unexciting. 
The humidifier and the camel-hair brush are the chief pieces of equip- 
ment necessary, and patience the sole resource required of the scholar. 
Brittle, crinkled fragments are softened, and flattened between glass 
plates, first of all; then comes the delicate task of cleaning marly 
clay from the surface, and in some cases from the very pores of the 
leather or papyrus. Some of the fragments are extremely friable, so 





Fig. 7 


Excavated fragments from Cave Four in the first stages of preparation. 


that to clean off the clay is to strip, off the ink of the script as well. 
Others crumble at the touch of the brush unless backed with tape. 
Yet others have turned black in the process of time through the action 
of air and moisture. In the worst cases, a non-acid oil must be used 
to reveal] the script on the deteriorated surface of the leather. For- 
tunately, the carbon ink used on the fragments responds well to infra- 
red rays; and fragments illegible to the naked eye are frequently 
decipherable on infra-red photographs. 





Unfortunately, illness interrupted Pere Barthelemy’s work in the summer and autumn; 
but reperts have come that he is rapidly convalescing now in France 
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After the tedious process of cleaning, the fragments are photo- 
graphed and identified as to language and content (biblical, non- 
biblical, etc.). In the case of biblical material, identification proceeds 
easily. A word or two or even parts of words are sufficient to place 
it precisely; in the case of unknown works, identification proceeds more 
slowly, generally awaiting the collection of a number of fragments 
of the same work. In the case of non-canonical works, apocryphal, 
pseudepigraphical, and sectarian, known from ancient sources, or from 
recent discoveries, identification is complicated but fairly rapid. A 
concordance of the manuscripts from the first cave has been prepared, 
and a concordance of the Zadokite Fragments. Despite texts widely 
divergent from those preserved in translation, or in subsequent editions 
preserved until our day, the Intertestamental works soon reveal their 
identity by key words and characteristic phraseology. 


This is a most interesting phase of the work; each day brings 
new discoveries large and small. One morning one will come across an 
odd piece which is written on fine leather, in an elegant bookhand, 
suggesting that it is biblical; but the concordance is searched to no 
avail. Certain combinations are biblical; others are not. A check of 
the Septuagint text reveals that the little fragment follows a Septuagint 
reading, quite at variance with the traditional Hebrew text. On an- 
other occasion one may recognize a familiar hand and realize that 
the fragment in hand was written by a scribe who also wrote one of 
the First Cave manuscripts. On another day, as recently happened, 
some clues for the decipherment of the cryptic Essene script may 
appear.’ A biblical work, as yet unrecognized in the finds may appear; 
or an apocryvhon or an unknown work may be identified. A fragment 
in an extremely archaic hand may turn up. 


After identification of fragments, documents of the same order are 
placed on plates, and slowly manuscripts begin to collect until all 
fragments—ideally speaking—are identified and find their fellows. 


Everyday life at work on the scrolls comes very close to sustained 
stimulation and continuous excitement. There are intervals of cleaning 
and jig-saw puzzle solving, of course; there is also exciting work going 
on elsewhere in the Museum and in Jordan which distracts, intrigues, 
and provides a change of pace: a new hoard of Nabataean coins is 
discovered; Pere de Vaux marches into the workrooms with an in- 
scribed jar from his excavations at Khirbet Qumran; Abbe Milik locates 
a bronze arrowhead inscribed in archaic Hebrew characters, leading 
to the recovery of a hoard of bronze weapons, several inscribed; time 





8. The script was detiphered in December by Abbe Milik. 
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is taken out to climb up to a tomb in the Kidron Valley to study and 
take squeezes of an important inscription bearing on the palaeographic 
study of the scrolls; new inscribed ossuaries are acquired by the De- 
partment of Antiquities. Discoveries tread on the heels of discoveries. 
The antique riches of this land seem limitless. 


The Contents Of Cave Four 


The contents of Cave Four can be described only in brief and 
general terms. As a matter of fact, each wéek brings identification 
of new documents as study proceeds. Thereforé any report on its frag- 
ments is partial and tentative. Biblical works are plentiful but in the 





Fis. 8. Pere R. de Vaux and Mr. Yusif Sa‘ad, Secretary of thé Palestine Archaeological 
Museum, examining an Aramaic contract on papyrus. 


minority among the manuscripts represented. At latest count no less 
than sixty different biblical manuscripts had been identified. Of these 
fragmentary manuscripts, most are from the books of the Pentateuch 
and Isaiah; manuscripts of Psalms, Daniel, and Jeremiah are also 
numerous. Virtually all the canonical books of the Old Testament are 
extant. Notable exceptions are the Chronicler’s Work (Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah), and Kings. Both works were known to the com- 
munity, however, as is certified by quotations or allusions in non- 
biblical documents. Their failure to put in an appearance thus far 
is probably governed by chance. It is not impossible, that, when all 
the manuscript remains from the Qumran caves have been studied, 
as many as one hundred biblical ‘manuscripts will have been found. 
Despite the fact that most will consist only of a single smal] fragment, 
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or handful of fragments, and none will be complete or near-complete 
(except the great Isaiah scroll), they will be of inestimable value for 
study of the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. Even small fragments 
permit “samplings” of text types. While it is most useful to have com- 
plete manuscripts upon which to base detailed readings, fragmentary 
materials giving a cross section, as it were, of the whole Old Testament 
tell the scholar a great deal more than he could learn if he had only 
a few complete manuscripts of isolated biblical books. He is enabled 
to reach conclusions which can be applied by extrapolation to missing 
portions of a manuscript, and in more general ways to the whole of the 
Old Testament text. 

For example, the fragment pictured in Fig. 9, part of a Samuel 
manuscript, preserves a text quite at variance with the traditional 
Hebrew text. In general it follows the readings found in the Hebrew 
manuscript used by the Greek translators of Samuel in the late third 
or early second century B.C. (the text behind the LXX of Samuel). 
There has been a tendency, specially in recent years, to discount the 
textual value of the Septuagint as a witness to the Hebrew text on the 
supposition that apparent divergences in the Greek translation are ac- 
tually due to mistranslations, interpretation, expansion, and similar 
infidelities of the translators. In these Samuel fragments there is now 
direct proof that there were Palestinian Hebrew texts of Samuel of 
precisely the type used by the Greek translators, and that the Greek 
version is a literal and faithful translation of its Hebrew predecessor. 
Hence reconstruction of the text of Samuel in the future must put serious 
weight on the witness of the Septuagint. This does not mean necessarily 
that the Septuagint preserves a tradition older than or superior to the 
traditional (Massoretic) Bible; the value of its readings must be de- 
termined in each individual case. It does mean, however, that the 
Septuagint of Samuel is an accurate attempt to translate a Hebrew text 
belonging to an independent and ancient textual type. 

The evidence of the large cross section of biblical documents from 
Cave Four will be exceedingly important in determining the history 
of the formation of the traditional ‘{Massoretic) Hebrew text. Prelimi- 
nary studies suggest that tendencies to standardize the ancient, variant 
Hebrew textual traditions did not yet exist, or at least had not impressed 
themselves on the Bibles of Qumran, before the end of Hasmonean 
times (37 B.C.). This generalization does not apply wholly to the 
Pentateuch, nor perhaps to Isaiah, which tended to become standard- 
ized rather early, as is evident already in the Greek version. But even 
in the latter cases, the impact of the systematic attempt to establish a 
stable textual] tradition is not fully felt until the last years before and 
after the First Revolt. To judge from the Murabba‘at texts the process 
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of tixing an authoritative text was completed in Palestine by the days 
of the Second Revolt. This would suggest that, contrary to the general 
view, the movement in biblical interpretation championed by Rabbi 
m- Aqiba and Aquila stands near the end of the process of establishing 
ry an official text—not at the beginning of its struggle for ascendency. Now 
mnt that the evidence is accumulating, it seems quite obvious to argue that 
ily the extreme “literalistic” methods of second century Rabbis presuppose 
ed a text. in which the “letters,” were fairly fixed. Certainly it is quite as 
ng reasonable a view as the common one that literalistic methods gave 
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Fig. 9. Assembled fragments from a manuscript of Samuel, The fragments contain (Column I) 
an I Samuel 1:22b-2:6; (Column II) 2:16-25. (Photograph, Palestine Archaeological Mu- 


he seum). 
rd- initial impetus to the fixing of the text. It is probable that the theo- 
en logical climate which gave rise to the extraordinary exegetical tech- 
| a niques of the second century A.D. also prompted efforts to establish 
nd an authoritative recension of ‘the Hebrew text, and that the two move- 
ments advanced together. 
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The non-biblical documents in Cave Four cannot be catalogued 
yet. Non-biblical works of the type found in the First Cave are among 
them: commentaries on Psalms, Isaiah, and some of the Minor 
Prophets; sectarian psalms, the Discipline Scroll, both in the known 
text and in an earlier textual type, and a War scroll. In addition, 
Tobit (in Hebrew and Aramaic); a large number of apocalyptic works, 
some related to the Enoch literature; new texts of the “Zadokite Work’; 
and unique works, wholly unknown, are coming to light. They will 
provide a great feast for students of Jewish literature and history, 
for linguists interested in the Hebrew and Aramaic speech used in the 
Intertestamental era, and for students of Christian origins. 


The Date Of The Scrolls 


Perhaps it will be useful to add a postscript on the date of the 
scrolls. In the early stages of the study debate raged quite strongly. 
Now lines of evidence have converged from all sides, so that the early 
date, established immediately by leading palaeographers, has been con- 
firmed many times over. 

On the palaeographic side, the discovery of groups of material 
from the first and second century A.D., including dated documents, 
provides an absolute terminus ad quem for the latest of the Qumran 
fragments. Being precisely dated, and in part of the same genre and 
general provenience, these documents, written in a script evolved far 
beyond the latest scripts of Qumran, render incredible any attempt 
to date the Qumran scrolls after A.D. 70. Vastly increased numbers of 
documents, ranging from considerably earlier than the earliest of the 
Cave One finds, as well as later than the latest of them, enables the 
palaeographer to write a fairly complete history of the evolution of 
the script. The most flourishing period of scribal activity at Qumran 
now appears to be the Hasmonean period (135-37 B.C.). There are 
a few archaic specimens from the Maccabean, or late pre-Maccabean 
period, perhaps “master” scrolls brought to the community, and a num- 
ber of manuscripts in the Herodian character (the script type prevailing 
in the last century before the First Revolt ).? 

These remarks apply only to materials in square (Aramaic) char- 
acter. Fragments in old Hebrew script are much more difficult to 
date, and a final answer as to their date is not yet possible. The fourth 
cave materials have added a sufficiently large number of additional 
fragments in the old Hebrew script, including a curious fragment in 
which the square and old script are intermingled quite freely, to 
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9. The appearance of Septuagint texts in the Greek character of the second-first century B.C. 
adds yet another check on the accuracy of Hebrew palaeographical results. 
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yield a more secure answer, once the material has been carefully 
studied. Several points are clearing up. The script was used exten- 
sively in Qumran over ‘2 long period of time. A rough evolution of 
the script can be described. This suggests two conclusions: (1) that 
it is no longer possible to speak of these fragments as belonging to 
an intrusive Samaritan manuscript; rather the script is related to the 
Maccabean precursor of the Samaritan script, and (2) that, the script 
is roughly contemporary with the documents in square chaxacter.'© 


From the archaeological side, the further excavation of the Essene 
community center has indicated that the community flourished in pre- 
cisely the period in question. That the occupation of the Khirbeh and 
the caves surrounding it was contemporary is proved by pottery of 
identical types. The increase of pottery types from further excavation 
permits quite accurate relative dating by typological sequence; and if 
that were not enough, coins found in identical stratigraphic contexts 
give an absolute dating. 


Certain-elements of the internal evidence of the scrolls are equally 
compelling in giving evidence of the early date of the scrolls. For 
example, the “fluid” texts and texts related closely to the Septuagint 
under no conceivable circumstances—in the number in which they 
appear—can be later than the second century A.D. And they are most 
easily explained as antedating the First Revolt. Other bits of internal 
evidence are more difficult to pin down. The historical allusions in the 
scrolls are good examples. Because of the unfortunate practice (from 
the point of view of the modern interpreter) of veiling specific historical 
references in the religious literature of this period, the attempts of 
scholars to reconstruct the historical background of some of the docu- 
ments have achieved no certain results. There is good reason to expect, 
however, that with full publication of the documents now in hand, and 
of the remarkable results of archaeological research at Khirbet Qumran, 
even the chief historical problems within the scrolls will be il- 
luminated, and provide a basis for general agreement among students. 








10. It is not yet impossible, perhaps, that the eurliest of the Pentateuchal documents in the 
script are as early as the third century B.C. (as the writer has been inclined to date 
them). It is quite unfikely that they are fourth or fifth century B.C. (Birnbaum). Most 


likely, however, they will prove to be archaizing script revived in the Maccabean period 
as held by several scholars, including W. F. Albright. 
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ARCHAECLOGICAL NEWS AND VIEWS 


Epitaph of A Judean Official 

Very few Hebrew monumental 
inscriptions have ever been found. 
The largest and best known are the 
Mesha Stone and the Siloam in- 
scription. The first was erected 
about 835 B.C. by King Mesha of 
Moab to celebrate his victory over 
Israel. It was discovered in 1868 by 
the young French archaeologist, 
Clermont-Ganneau. The second is 
in honor of the completion of the 
Siloam tunnel which brought water 
from the Gihon spring within the 
old city: it is dated to the reign 
of Hezekiah who had the tunnel 
dug in preparation for the Assyrian 
siege of Jerusalem in 701 B.C. Onlv 
one fragment of an Israelite roye! 
stele has been found; it appeared 


in the excavations of Samaria and 
contains but one word. 

Four ancient Hebrew tomb in- 
scriptions have thus far been 


discovered, three by Clermont- 
Ganneau and one by A. Reifenberg. 
Until recently all of them have 
been considered to be in such a 
bad state of preservation that little 
could be done with them. One of 
them belonged to a tomb in the 
modern village of Silwan (Siloam). 
about sixty meters southwest of the 
so-called “Tomb of Pharaoh’s 
Dauchter.” It had been carved over 
the door, on a recessed panel, and 
Clermont-Ganneau had it cut out 
and sent to the British Museum in 
London. To the right of the door 
was another sunken panel over a 
window-like opening, and this too 
had some writing on it. Both were 
in such a badly damaged state that 
their discoverer thought that they 


had been defaced deliberately with 
a hammer. 

The tomb differs from most of 
those which have been found of 
this general period. It is not a 
sunken pit but a rock-cut chamber, 
4.65 by 2.25 meters, with a dressed 
facade and rectangular door. 

Professor N. Avigad of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem has 
just published a very important 
article on the three-line epitaph 
from above the door (“The Epi- 
tanh of a Roval Steward from 
Siloam Village.” Israel Exploration 
Journal. Vol. 8, No. 3. 1953. pp. 
137-152). With the aid of photo- 
graphs and a paper squeeze of the 
original, together with the counsel 
of a number of different scholars, 
he has managed to decipher it. The 
following is his translation: 

1. “This is (the sepulcher of 

) vahu who is over the house. 

There is no silver and no gold 
here 

2. but (his bones) and the 

bones of his slave-wife with him. 

Cursed be the man 

3. who will open this!” 

The stvle of the enitanh corre- 
snonds closely to that of the 
Phoenicians (or Canaanites), and 
the details regarding the contents 
of the tomb have parallels in Svrian 
tomb inscriptions. Tomb-robbing 
was such a common ancient prac- 
tice that the mere statement of a 
curse was insufficient: there was 
alsn the exvlicit statement that no 
valuables were present. Neither the 
statement nor the curse availed 
here for the tomb has long since 
been emptied of its contents. 
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The date of the epitaph cannot 
be long before or after about 700 
B.C., because the manner in which 
the letters were formed is so similar 
to that of the Siloam inscription. 
Unfortunately, a hole in the panel 
occurs precisely at the place where 
the name of the tomb’s builder oc- 
curs. All that we know is that his 
name ended in yahu (King James 
iah), and that he was a high royal 
official. The words “who is over the 
house” are actually the title of the 
Judean prime minister, as was 
pointed out by Father R. de Vaux 
in 1989 on the basis of Egyptian 
parallels (Revue Biblique, 1939, 
pp. 394 ff.). 

One cannot but recall the pas- 
sage in Isa. 22:15 ff. where Isaiah 
excoriates the prime minister of the 
early part of Hezekiah’s reign. 
“Shebna, who is over the house,” 
for hewing himself out a tomb in 


the rock, “on the height,” presum- - 


ably in plain sight of the city and 
probably in the very area where 
the tomb described above exists. It 
has long been known that Shebna 
is a shortened name for Shebanya- 
hu (Shebaniah). The tomb dis- 
cussed here was built during the 
owner's lifetime, as was that of 
Shebna; otherwise the builder 
would not have said that the bones 
of his favorite concubine were 
buried with his own. Thus the 
combination of date, place and 
content of the tomb’s epitaph sug- 
gest that it may indeeed have been 
that of Shebna. 

Unfortunately, however, we shall 
never be entirely certain of the 
identification, because of that hole 
in the rock precisely where the 
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name once was! Nevertheless, we 
can only agree with Professor Avi- 
gad when he says that the epitaph 
is, after the Moabite Stone and the 
Siloam tunnel inscription, “the 
third longest monumental inscrip- 
tion in Hebrew and the first known 
text of a Hebrew sepulchral in- 
scription from the pre-Exilic 
period.” 

G.E.W. 

The Grave of Peter? 

Father O'Callaghan, in the BA 
for February, 1949, and December, 
1953, has described the excavations 
under the altar area of St. Peter’s 
Church at the Vatican. In his sec- 
ond article he stated briefly the 
points on which Oscar Cullmann’s 
recent book, Peter: Disciple, 
Avostle, Martyr, agrees with this 
view that the tomb of Peter has 
been found. Since this subject will 
continue to be debated, and since 
Cullmann’s view offers a compre- 
hensive study of both literary, li- - 
turgical, and archaeological evi- 
dence, a fuller summary of his 
conclusions may here be given. 

Peter probably went to Rome 
late in his life, Cullmann believes, 
and after a short ministry, mainly 
to Tewish Christians, suffered mar- 
tvrdom. Neither liturgical nor ar- 
chaeological data proves this, but 
' Clement (95 A.D.) makes it high- 
lv probable. The place of martyr- 
dom was doubtless remembered. 
but probably the place of burial 
was not known. In fact, under the 
circumstances of Nero’s persecu- 
tion. one must ask whether Peter’s 
body could have been identified or 
recovered. 

Before the end of the second 
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century a memorial was built at the 
site of martyrdom; this was the 
“trophy” of which Gaius ‘spoke 
shortly after that time (see Euse- 
bius, Church History, 11.25.7). 
This was probably the columnar 
monument whose remains the ex- 
cavations have found under the 
altar of St. Peter’s. A square cavity, 
80 x 80 cm., lies below the site of 
this monument. It could have been 
a cenotaph, commemorating the 
martyrdom but making no claim 
that this was the place of burial. 
No actual grave of Peter is found 
under the monument. The oldest 
graves here are not earlier than 70 
A.D., and so are not from the time 
of Nero. Nothing marks them as 
Christian; a libation tube hints that 
they may have been pagan. 

Some bones were found near the 
supposed burial place of Peter, but 
nothing shows that these were his 
bones. A marble box dating from 
Constantine’s time, and containing 
earth ‘and miscellaneous remains 
but no bones, was found in the 
vicinity, One view is that this box 
once contained the bones of Peter. 
Cullmann thinks that this is doubt- 
ful; if true, it would suggest that 
the bones had originally or at least 
for a time ‘been buried elsewhere, 
which would hardly fit the view 
that the site under the columnar 
monument or “trophy” was the 
burial place. The bones of Peter, 
as the Pope conceded in his public 
statement, cannot be _ identified 
with certainty. Since no interest in 
relics or burial places in Rome can 
be shown before the end of the 
second century, the’ probable con- 
clusion is that the burial place of 
Peter is and wil] remain unknown. 


The monument site, however, 
even if not the place of burial, be- 
came increasingly important in 
Christian eyes. When Constantine 
built a church here in the fourth 
century, the site was obviously sig- 
nificant to him. It was not a natura! 
site for a Christian church. The 
ground sloped awkwardly, so that 
soil had to be removed from th~ 
upper part, and supporting walls 
built on the lower slope. A ceme- 
tery, with some magnificent mauso- 
leums, had grown up here in the 
second and third centuries. The 
graves were mostly pagan. Con- 
stantine must have had strong rea- 
son to violate these graves and 
tombs. Yet, oddly enough, neither 
in the Christian inscriptions and 
burials of the mausoleums,” nor 
in later Christian pilgrim graffiti 
inscriptions found on a third cen- 
tury wall just north of the colum- 
nar monument, is there any men- 
tion of Peter. (An exception to this 
statement is now the Valerii Maus- 
oleum: BA XVI 4, p. 82f.) In the 
catacombs on the Appian Way, 
where there was an ancient cult 
specifically connected with Peter 
and Paul, pilgrim inscriptions men- 
tion the names of the apostles. 
This does not happen at the Vati- 
can Hill site. 

The sixth century statement of 
the Liber Pecntificalis that Constan- 
tine covered the grave of Peter un- 
der the Church on the Vatican 
with large bronze slabs and built 
a Confessio over it finds no support 
in the results of the excavations. 
Such are both the negative and the 
positive views of Cullmann’s study. 


Floyd V. Filson 








